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Washington Cathedral to Hesume Huilding 


By THE VERY REV. JOHN WALLACE SUTER, 
Dean 


“ HEN are they going to start building again?” 
This question is the one most often asked by 
visitors to Mt. St. Alban. We are now able to 

answer that plans are afoot which aim at the resumption 





The proposed Patriots’ Transept, Washington Cathedral, as 
drawn by Philip Hubert Frohman, architect. The double line 
incloses the portion to be built when construction is resumed. 
The stained glass window at the center of this marked section 


will be directly behind the altar of the War Memorial Chapel. 


of building operations in the midsummer or autumn, 
After very careful consideration, and the holding of sev. 
eral meetings, the Cathedral Chapter on May 13 author. 
ized the negotiation of a contract to build the east aisk 
of the south transept, known as the Patriots’ Transept. 
This aisle is to be the War Memorial Chapel, honoring 
the men and women who died for their country in all its 
wars. 


The present plan represents a change, for it had been 
expected that the War Memorial Chapel would be placed 
in the west aisle of the south transept. As Cathedral: 
building normally proceeds from the east westward, it 
follows that by placing the War Memorial Chapel in 
the east aisle instead of in the west aisle we can build it 
now instead of waiting for the indefinite future date 
when the west aisle would be reached. In other words 
we have decided to go ahead now with the money in 
hand, and build what that sum will provide. By moving 
the Chapel to the east aisle we gain several advantages: 
we pick up the construction where we left off; we build 
a self-contained unit; it is somewhat less costly than a 
chapel in the west aisle would have been; it preserves 
the ancient tradition of having chapels in the east por 
tion rather than the west portion of a transept. 


The new aisle chapel will be built up to and including 
the permanent outdoor roof of that part of the transept 
It will contain three stained-glass windows—a large ont 
in the south wall over the altar, and two smaller windows 
in the east wall. 

The accompanying floor-plan indicates the location 0! 
the new chapel, but for the benefit of those readers wht 
have been to the Cathedral often, and whose memory 
vivid, the following description may prove helpful. In 
the present structure, when a visitor has ascended the 


parclose stairs which lead up from the crypt, he steps} 
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Fortion of Washington Cathedral floor plan showing new 
mstruction within double lines. Existing structure is shaded. 
[he bottom of the picture is south. 
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into the east aisle of the north transept. If he turns 
about and faces in the opposite direction from the ascent 
of the stairs, he looks southward toward the steps which 
lead into St. Mary’s Chapel. Behind him is the outer 
north wall; to his left is the parclose stairway, and just 
beyond it the entrance to the Chapel of the Holy Spirit; 
to his right are two open arches leading to the central 
aisle of the north transept. In other words, he is stand- 
ing in a rectangle composed of two square bays. This 
rectangle will be duplicated in the south transept, where 
it will be the War Memorial Chapel, and where the 
already-built Children’s Chapel will occupy the same 
relative space as that occupied by the Chapel of the Holy 
Spirit in the north transept. 


Let us suppose that you have entered the Cathedral 
today and taken a seat in the front row of the main body 
of the Church, directly in front of the pulpit. As you 
look up and to your right, you see a tall arch leading 
into St. John’s Chapel. Above this arch you see two 
inner windows which open into the triforium gallery. 
This whole unit, the main arch plus the two openings 
above it, will be repeated twice in a southward direction, 
and will form the west limit, or wall, of the new Chapel. 
Again, if you stand in St. John’s Chapel in the bay 
farthest from the altar, and face south, you will be 
looking into the new Chapel, facing its altar. On your 
left is the entrance to the Children’s Chapel. 

The section outlined on the accompanying illustrations 
is the portion of the edifice where construction will be 
undertaken. 


Just as soon as all contracts are let and work is ready 
to start, plans will be completed for making a great 
occasion of the actual resumption of building. It is 
hoped that this ceremony will be attended by many na- 
tional leaders, including high ranking officers of the 
nation’s armed forces, so many of whose men, and 
women, will be forever commemorated in the War 


Memorial Chapel. 





: The [Immediate Challenge 


. Building operations now approved and in the process of resumption include approximately one-quarter of 
10} the Patriots’ Transept. This leaves the South Portal and the West Aisle of the Transept still to be under- 
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taken. If these latter two units can be carried up through the permanent aisle roof and a temporary roof 
added across the central aisle, we can then use the Transept. This would add several hundred much-needed 


__ In order to do this we must have three hundred thousand dollars in addition to the funds now on hand. 
This is our next immediate objective, for which the friends of Washington Cathedral should pray and give. 





AMBETH Palace, where more than 300 bishops 
of the Anglican Church and its related commun- 
ions will confer next month, is a picturesque group 

of venerable buildings on the south bank of the Thames, 
almost opposite Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament. The Palace, official residence of every Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for the past 750 years, has given 





Lambeth Palace. 


Lambeth Palace: the Ufficial Hesidence 


at the Archbishop of Canterbury 


The courtyard 


BY WALTER HOLTON 


with the Hall Gateway. 


engraving. 


From an early nineteenth century 


its name to this meeting, the Lambeth Conference, which 
normally convenes every ten years. Owing to the war 
this summer’s conference will be the first since 1930, 
The first Lambeth Conference was held in 1867 upon 
the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
attended by seventy-six prelates. The next two confer- 
ences, 1878 and 1888, were also on a tentative basis and 


’ 


convened only because the 
Archbishop issued the invi- 
tation. Subsequently, the 
value of the meetings 
having been recognized, the 
conferees went on_ record 
requesting that similar con- 
ferences “be held at inter- 
vals of about ten years, 
upon the invitation of the 
Archbishop, if he is willing 
to give it.” The precedent 
then set has been followed 
ever since, and the incteas- 
ing attendance each time 
has reflected the growth of 
the Anglican communion all 
over the world, as well as 
the increasing moral force 
emanating from the confer- 
ence pronouncements. This 
year the Most Reverend 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher wil 
welcome the delegates, 
among them some seventy 
from the United States, it- 
cluding, the Bishop o 
Washington. 
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From behind the old red brick towers, set in eight towers of weathered red brick, possibly some of the 
ures of gardens, much good has come out into the oldest brickwork in London. Through the gateway, on 
world, but throughout the troublous centuries, the an- the right of the little quadrangle, stands the finest fea- 
int walls have also witnessed scenes of bigotry and ture of the Palace, the great hall. The original build- 
turbulence. Wat Tyler set the Palace on fire in 1381 ing, erected in the thirteenth century by Archbishop 
when he led the Peasants’ Revolt. Cromwell’s troops, Boniface, in common with many other church buildings 
called the Roundheads, in the Civil War of the seven- in Britain was destroyed by Cromwell’s followers. On 
wenth century damaged it severely. It has often been the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, however, it was 
the focal point of attack by rioters. rebuilt by Archbishop Juxon, who followed the original 


design as closely as possible. 


NorMAN Crypt 


Originally the Palace belonged to the Bishop of Ro- 


LAMBETH DOoLE 


chester, but in 1197 it was purchased by the Archbishop In those spacious days when open house was kept for 
{ Canterbury, who wanted a residence nearer the King’s _ travelers, the hall was used for dining. Such hospitality 


Palace at Westminster. Of 
that first building only the 
ctypt remains intact, an in- 
reresting piece of Norman 
work, with rather slender 
oillars, small round-headed 
windows, and a bold, rib- 
vaulted ceiling. There have 
been many alterations and 
additions, and most Arch- 
bishops have left the time- 
worn buildings of the li- 
braty richer for their ten- 
ancy. 

About 1440, Archbishop 
Chicheley built the tall tow- 
et which bears his name, but 
is better known as the Lol- 
lads Tower because the 
Lollards, or dissenters, were 
reputedly imprisoned there. 
Retaliation for this act was 
carried out later by the Puri- 
tans who, in the Civil War, 
neld Royalists captive in the 
same building. Among these 
prisoners was Sir Richard 
Lovelace, the Cavalier poet, 
who wrote the lyric “To 
Anthea,” in which occurs 
the line, “Stone walls do 
not a prison make.” 

The dominating feature 
of the Palace is the Tudor 
Gateway, built by Archbish- 
op Morton in 1490. It is 
flanked by two embattled 








Interior of the Great Hall, Lambeth Palace. From an early nineteenth century engraving. 
Damaged by fire during the war, the hall is expected to be repaired before the 1948 Conference 
opens next month, 











































was practiced for centuries and the poor would gather 
at the gate of the Palace for a gift of food from the 
tables. This was known as the Lambeth Dole and when 
the hall was turned into a library, this dole took the 
form of money grants to poor and deserving parishion- 
ers. The grants have now been commuted into regular 
pensions of two-shillings-and-sixpence a week for poor 
recipients as long as they live. There are only seven of 
them left, and when they die the Lambeth Dole will be 
discontinued—breaking another link with an ancient 
tradition. 


The library, housed in the great hall, is one of the 
finest in London. It comprises 40,000 printed volumes 
and some 1,300 manuscripts, including some very rare 
treasures. One, printed by Caxton at Westminster in 
1480, is an excellent specimen, and there are also five 
other Caxton books which are not so perfect; the “Gold- 
en Legend,” printed by the famous Wynkyn de Worde, 
a contemporary of Caxton, and a fifteenth century manu- 
script called “St. Alban’s Chronicle.” 


There is also a first edition of Sir Thomas Moore’s 
“Utopia,” and an eighteenth century cookery-book 
which belonged to the wife of Archbishop Tenison and 
gives a recipe of a cake liked by Queen Anne. Inciden- 
tally, this cookery-book includes remedies, prescribed by 
the Archbishop’s medical adviser, which cast a lurid 
light on the sufferings of that worthy prelate when he 
was unlucky enough to fall sick. 


Archbishop Secker, who held office in 1758, was one of 
the most generous contributors to the library. He gave 
not only his wonderful collection of books, but also pri- 
vate papers of great importance, including a history of 
America and the foundation of the college at Philadel- 
phia. 

When the great hall was turned into the library, the 
guard chamber was used as the state dining-room. This 
finely proportioned chamber, with a magnificent timber 
roof, was originally designed for the storage of armor 
and arms for the defense of the Palace. Its paneled 
walls form the background for a collection of portraits 


of Archbishops painted by the great artists of their day, 
such as Holbein, van Dyck, Hogarth, and Reynolds. 


With the outbreak of World War II these precious 
treasures in the library and the guard chamber were 
transferred to a place of safety. It was a wise move, 
for there were many air raids over that part of London. 
Ten high explosive bombs were dropped on the Palace 
or its vicinity, as well as many hundreds of incendiary 
bombs. On May 14, 1941, in common with the rest of 
London, the Palace suffered its worst air raid. Fires 
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broke out simultaneously in the ancient chapel, the Lol. 
lards Tower, and the library. The chapel will have to 
be rebuilt; the Lollards Tower was badly damaged; bur 
the prisoners’ chamber was saved, its oak-lined walls 
still showing the rings to which the prisoners were 
chained, their names cut into the wood. The library. 
too, suffered very badly, the beautiful timber hammer. 
beam roof of the great hall being burned in many places, 
It was a hard fight to save any of it. 


TREASURES ON VIEW 


Repairs to the great hall are being carried out, and it 
is hoped that they will be finished before the opening 


(Continued on page 37) 


Originally the Guard Chamber, this finely-proportioned 100" 

was later used as the state dining hall. Nowadays its panelled 

walls are usually hung with portraits but these were removed | 

safety during the recent war and will not be in place when th 
Conference convenes. 
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Cathedral Association at the Cathedral May 5 to 

May 7 might best be written under three head- 
ings. First, the portions of the three-day program which 
were specifically dedicated to reiterating the great spirit- 
ual motive which animates and gives significance to the 
organization and the beautiful unfinished Cathedral 
which it supports. Secondly, write-ups of the business 
undertaken and accomplished, for this was primarily a 
working session and every chairman in attendance took 
active part in committee work as well as in the general 
discussions of reports and studies. And lastly, an at- 
tempt to describe the social aspects, highlighted by the 
garden party and tea given by Bishop and Mrs. Dun 
for N.C.A. members throughout the District, and made 
particularly happy this year by the constant friendly 
presence of members of the Washington N.C.A. Com- 
mittee. 


\ REPORT of the annual meeting of the National 


Holy Communion, celebrated in the Chapel of the 
Resurrection by Bishop Dun for the chairmen, officially 
opened the annual meeting, and in the afternoon a spe- 
cial Choral Evensong, with full choir, was held particu- 
larly for those out-of-town chairmen who seldom, if ever, 
have an opportunity to attend a large service in the 


Cathedral. 


And in the evening, when the group was gathered in- 
formally in the College of Preachers Common Room to 
hear reports of the Cathedral’s life and work during the 
past year, the Dean’s report of the variety and quantity 
of day by day ministering and missionary work carried 
on at the Cathedral, and the Bishop’s talk on the deeper 
motives underlying all the Cathedral and N.C.A. under- 
takings, transmitted to their listeners a vital sense of the 
glory, and meaning, and sanctity of the work which 
brought them together. 


Introduced by the Association president, the Hon. 
Joseph C. Grew, Bishop Dun prefaced his remarks with 
a ref explanation of the pending bill to authorize en- 


National Cathedral Association Meeting 


largement of the Cathedral Chapter to thirty men---just 
double the number authorized by the Act of Incorpora- 
tion of the Cathedral Foundation in 1893. The reason 
for the change, he said, was the need for “settled, strong 
outposts of Cathedral responsibility in cities through- 
out the country” and the additional members would 
therefore be “distinguished and loyal churchmen” from 
all parts of the country. The second reason he cited was 
the growth of the Cathedral Foundation and the diff- 
culty of carrying on the work necessary to such a large 
organization with such limited manpower as obtains 
under the present charter.* 

Turning then to his main theme, the Bishop con- 
tinued, “No annual meeting of the National Cathedral 
Association should pass without a reminder of the deeper 
motives for the task we share.” He went on to quote 
from the annual report recently published by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which stresses the need for increased 
attention to mankind’s spiritual development in order 
that he may control the material forces he has unleashed. 
Bishop Dun developed this theme of the danger of 
knowledge, calling attention to the story in Genesis, 
and continuing, “Terribly dangerous knowledge has 
come to man. When people are afraid and anxious they 
become panic-stricken and turn to violence. I do not 
minimize the need of arming, of organizing our nation’s 
material strength, but our peril will not be met solely by 
force. Clever mechanisms, skill in getting power, dollar 
purchases—these won’t offer solutions for our problems. 
Unless we as a people rise because of our leadership to 
intellectual and moral greatness, and help others to do 
so, our fate will be that of all nations and species who 
have specialized in defensive armor. 

“American emphasis is on sufficiency of material. We 
need desperately to learn that wise and noble and heroic 
living does not follow out of abundance. Purchasing 
power is not a measure of greatness. To quote the 


The bill was passed on May 21, 1948. 











































Rockefeller Report: ‘There is a hunger in the world 
today that is not being satisfied by American exports.’ 
‘God knows we need food and coal to survive,’ said a 
European delegate to Lake Success, ‘but unless America 
can take the lead in providing a vital faith, in giving us 
a song that mankind can sing, all her exports will mere- 
ly postpone the day of reckoning, and the world will 
die anyway.’ ” 

The Bishop, who was perched on the arm of a chair 
as he spoke, leaned forward as he continued, “Someone 
has said that it is not in times of security that men build 
a Chartres. These events occur in times of intense strain. 
A cathedral represents all the deep, genuine, desperate 
needs of our world. It is not in itself an answer to our 
needs, but it is the expression and instrument of our 
recognition of our need. If you have read Professor 
Toynbee’s chapter on ‘Christianity and Civilization’ you 
have seen how he shows that the rise and fall and suffer- 
ings and troubles of civilization provide occasions and 
opportunities for man to advance in the knowledge and 
love of God and of his fellowman. He believes that 
Christianity’s concern is for the ultimate treasures and 


hopes of mankind. 


“The Cathedral is in itself an expression of the high- 
est and deepest. It is a great work of art, a treasure 
house, a lovely thing. To it we take our earthly trea- 
sures: in it we incorporate our highest values and our 
teaching of them. There they are brought into the serv- 
ice of God. The Cathedral is something to which we 
take our highest arts—engineering, speaking, teaching, 
painting, metal work, music, glass. It is also the reposi- 
tory of the highest loves and loyalties of our family 
lives and of our national life. We build them into a 
means for God’s expression of His love for man and of 
man’s love for God. If this nation goes to ruin—as it 
may—then the source of new life in the world will be 
the very things which are built into the Cathedral. It 
is the measure in which these things have partaken of 
God that is the measure of their value and glory. To 
build out of love for God and man is to offer the best we 
can for the healing and renewal of a very sick civiliza- 
tion. For only when men are rebuilt in the deep springs 
of their spirits can they find abiding strength and peace.” 


The Mass in B Minor 


To hear the Cathedral Choral Society perform the 
Mass in B Minor by Johann Sebastian Bach is to par- 
ticipate in a moving and beautiful act of worship. Di- 
rected by the Cathedral organist and choirmaster, Paul 
Callaway, the 160-voice chorus, vocal and instrumental 
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soloists, and a chamber orchestra of National Symphony 
Orchestra players, presented this great music in the 
Cathedral on May 6. More than 2,000 persons attended, 
including the out-of-town chairmen for whom special 
seats were reserved in the Great Choir. No words can 
recreate the perfection of either setting or performance. 
Music critics acclaimed the rendition as “the finest ever 
given the work in this country.” Those who were there 
will always count it one of the great experiences not only 
of their visit to Washington, but of their lives. And for 
many of them it was a new and inspiring revelation of 
what Washington Cathedral’s ministry means and will 
mean to the life of the community and, through the 
medium of radio, to the country at large. 


Mr. Grew’s Address 


In his address of welcome Wednesday morning Mr. 
Grew set the keynote of the working sessions of the an- 
nual meeting, and expressed his belief in the importance 


of the N. C. A. program. 


“The privilege of presiding for the first time at an 
annual meeting of the National Cathedral Association 
means more to me than you can well imagine, just as 
direct participation in the work and welfare of the Ca 
thedral must be a source of inspiration to all of you who 
are present. Of the many tasks that confront us in life, 
I know of none that can command in greater degree 
our interest, our zeal, our close cooperation, and our de- 
termination to achieve constructive results. As the pro- 
cedure and work of such a meeting is new to me, I shall 
count heavily on your generous support in dealing effec: 
tively with whatever problems may confront us. It is in 
that spirit that I welcome you here today. 


“Let me say at the very beginning how genuinely the 
splendid work which the women have done for the 
Cathedral all over the country is understood and appre 
ciated. No group has done so much to educate the peo 
ple concerning the part which the Cathedral plays in our 
national life. No group has enrolled more members ot 
collected more funds for the costs of maintenance. On 
behalf of the Association I wish to pay the highest trib 
ute to your efficient and constructive service, and to tha 
of our other active members who could not be with us 
today. I know that you have come to Washington to gt! 
new and vital stimulus and inspiration to carry on the 
difficult task you have undertaken to spread the news 
of the work of the Cathedral and to enlarge the list 
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members of the Association. Nowhere can that inspit® | 
tion be more effectively found than in the atmospher | 


of the Cathedral itself. Let us remember that ther 
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must be available every day of the year the funds neces- 
sary to maintain the present fabric and the work and 
services that the Cathedral houses. To support and to 
increase that essential fund, chiefly by steadily increas- 
ing the membership of the Association, is the task to 
which the Association is dedicated. That task is con- 
fided to your capable hands, and the main purpose of 
this meeting after hearing the reports of the various 
chairmen, is to explore, through the work of the com- 
mittees and through the personal contacts and discus- 
sions which the meeting will afford, such ways and means 
as can be found to make the Cathedral and its needs 
better known to and more adequately supported by peo- 
ple in every part of our country and in every walk of 


life. 


“If we are to discharge satisfactorily the tasks which 
are laid on us and meet the challenge of our time, we 
must strengthen our own organization. It has occurred 
to some of us that one thing greatly needed is a stronger 
link between the rank and file of our membership and 
the various committees working within diocesan or state 
limits. To achieve this, it would be helpful if there 
could be held each year within the states or dioceses at 
least one gathering sponsored by the local group, to 
which all members of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion within the area are invited. I can think of such 
events as a great evening get-together within each state, 
or some other type of gathering where the members can 
be stimulated by contact with each other, where they 
can exchange information and have the congenial ex- 
perience of working together and thinking together in 
behalf of the Cathedral, just as we are to have this 
pleasure and privilege here this week. Moreover, it 
seems to me that it will strengthen our organization if 
machinery can be set up by which those coming to the 
annual meeting in Washington shall be elected by their 
state or diocesan membership to represent them here. I 
think an organization is always strengthened when those 
conducting its affairs and discharging the responsibilities 
of legislation, are delegated so to do by the membership 
ttom whom they properly derive their authority. This is 
a matter which I hope will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws and by this body. 


“I cannot close without trying, however inadequately, 
to give expression to the thought that must lie close to 
the surface in the mind of every one of us. The basic 
Purpose of the Association is, as I have said, to support 
and to increase the fund for everyday maintenance. But 
meanwhile we should and can never forget the efforts 
that are constantly being made to raise money for the 
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further construction of the Cathedral. Who among us 
does not have constantly in mind the sublime picture of 
that noble edifice finally completed, one of the great 
cathedrals of the world, erected to the glory of God as a 
national House of Prayer and Worship, welcoming pil- 
grims from every part of our country and from every 
land, of every race and creed, its spires reaching up to 
draw down the inspiration, the support, and the guidance 
that we so dreadfully need in this turbulent and frus- 
trating world of ours? With such a picture always be- 
fore us, we can hardly fail to do our best to accomplish 
successfully the task we have undertaken to bring the 
Cathedral more intimately to the knowledge and interest 
of an ever-expanding circle of our fellow countrymen 
and women.” 


All chairmen, diocesan, area, and parish, have received 
reports of the business done at the annual meeting, the 
most important being the Board’s action, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the annual meeting, in placing three 
committees upon a permanent basis, at least for the com- 
ing year. These are the Committee on Annual Meeting, 
which will meet early in 1949; the Committee on Publi- 
cations, which will study and evaluate Cathedral publi- 
cations, including THe Ace; and the Committee on By- 
laws, which will prepare a revision providing for better 
representation at the annual meeting and increased au- 
thority for delegates. The sense of the chairmen, after 
two and a half days of careful work, was that this year’s 
sessions had been both practical and inspiring and that 
the active participation of each chairman had contrib- 
uted greatly to the value of the Washington meeting 


Garden Party 


Although the weatherman came within an ace of ful- 
filling his worst threats on Wednesday afternoon, the 
Garden Party given by Bishop and Mrs. Dun was held 
outdoors on the beautiful green lawns behind the Bish- 
op’s House. Receiving with the Duns were Dean and 
Mrs. Suter, Mr. Grew, and Mrs. James Barnes, chair- 
man of the Washington Committee. Her committee 
members and the garden and executive committees of 
All Hallows Guild assisted in the gardens, greeting 
guests and escorting them to the three refreshment ta- 
bles. 

Among the hostesses who presided at the coffee urns 
and punch bowls during the afternoon were the wives 
of men prominent in public life, including Mrs. Tom 
Connally, Mrs. Raymond Baldwin, Mrs. Walter Lipp- 
mann, Mrs. Stephen Dorsey Palmer, Mrs. H. Alexander 

(Continued on page 36) 


A Hymn—Writing Hishop Helps 
Unseat a hing 


By THE REV. G. STANLEY HELPS 


F you would become immortal, write a great hymn. “Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.” 

Because of his “Morning and Evening Hymns,” Again it is “Bishop Ken speaking,” for the words 

Bishop Thomas Ken, being dead, yet speaketh. He are his, and he is speaking, not out of a sheltered, easy, 
is a vital spiritual force today, when the vested choir or peaceful life, but out of intense conviction and 
advances up the aisle singing: fierce conflict, finding a place of peace in the devotions 

“Awake, my soul, and with the sun of the Christian Church. 

Thy daily stage of duty run.” Thomas Ken lived in the seventeenth century, and was 
or brings the evening worship to a close with the dig- bishop of the lovely Cathedral of Wells, in the west of 
nified recessional: 

“All praise to Thee, my 

God this night 
For all blessings of the 
light.” 

and the tune, too, of 
this latter hymn, ‘Tallis 
Canon,” is suitable for any 
congregation, being simply 
a round in two parts, in 
which the bases and tenors 
come in together on the fifth 
note after the soprano and 
altos. 

When we receive the of- 
fering as a sacred part of 
the worship service, Thomas 
Ken is heard again. As the 
ushers return up the aisles, 
bearing the laden gift-plates, 
the offertory voluntary mod- 
ulates into the Doxology, 
the swells open, the manuals 
are coupled, and organ, 
choir, and congregation 
burst forth into the Old 
Hundredth, as they sing 
with one heart and voice: Wells Cathedral 
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England, set like a pearl in a wide valley, bounded by 
the long sweep of the Mendip Hills. Different from 
most English cathedrals, Wells has enjoyed a peaceful 
history amid all the stormy centuries of its existence. 
The Roundheads did not shatter the stained glass, nor 
stable their horses under its mighty arches. 


One of my earliest recollections is that of being taken 
by my two older brothers on a railway trip from our 
home in Bath to Wells, so as to see the grand old cathe- 
dral. Why they took a small brother along, I have never 
been able to explain, but I gathered some impressions 
that day which have never faded out with the passing 
yeats. In particular, there was a wonderful clock in the 
north transept, and it had a very large, many colored 
dial, marked for twenty-four hours instead of twelve, 
and telling the time approximately by a slowly-moving 
gold star instead of hands. I remember standing breath- 
less with excitement, waiting for the great bells in the 
tower to chime the hour, and when they did, in a recess 
above the dial, near the vaulted roof, a tournament was 
enacted. Armored knights on horseback swept round 
and round, lunging at one another with their lances, 
and, most thrilling of all, some of them fell off their 
horses as casualties in the melée. After several minutes 
of fierce tilting the pace slackened, the fallen knights 
mysteriously mounted their steeds again, and the clack- 
a-tacks of the wonderful mechanism devised by a monk 
of the fourteenth century gave place to a solemn silence 
once more amid the vaulted aisles. 


Another striking impression which remains with me 
isa personal one. The episcopal successor of Bishop 
Ken came over from his palace to conduct four o’clock 
vespers in the cathedral. The palace is a quaint, moated 
pile surrounded with high, battlemented walls and loop- 
holed towers, with the old drawbridge still in position 
to be raised or lowered, and the portcullis too, suspended 
above the lofty stone entrance arch, as a souvenir of the 
Middle Ages and the time “when knighthood was in 
flower.” White swans sailed majestically along the still 
waters of the moat, which is perennially supplied by St. 
Andrew’s Well, from which the city of Wells is named. 
Bishop Ken had lived there nearly three centuries be- 
fore, and now his lineal successor came striding across 
the cloisters, distinguished by his short, black episcopal 
apron, long gaiters and shovel hat. The stride was the 
thing which impressed me. I thought a bishop would 
necessarily move with slow, heavy, and solemn tread, 
but evidently the pure, fresh air of that wide valley, the 
exhilarating beauty of those cloisters, and the uplifting 
grandeur of the vast, holy pile mellowed with brooding 
memories of many ages, all contributed their quota to 
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The famous old twenty-four hour clock at Wells Cathe- 
dral. The mounted knights engage in a tournament 
every time the tower chimes strike the hour. 


the buoyancy of a bishop for—most amazing of all—his 
episcopal reverence, reaching the postern door into the 
vestry, mounted the stone steps two at a time. So was 
I early impressed with the dynamic energy of a bishop! 
It seems a far cry from Bishop Thomas Ken in his 
palace at Wells, to the coronation of King George VI 
in 1937, but there is a close connection between them. 
Never was there such a perfect overseas broadcast as 
that which came from London at that time, carrying 
throughout the world the voices of the King and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as well as the magnificent 
music of the choir and the “Vivats” of the boys of 
Westminster School. In the middle of the service we 
heard the Archbishop say: “Will you maintain the Prot- 
estant religion as by law established?” and the new king 
responded with a strong and definite “I will.” In that 
short episode was summed up the long struggle between 
the Stuarts and the people of England as to the Prot- 


(Continued on page 34) 





World Council of Churches Service 
Held in Cathedral 


Dr. Ralph W. Sockman Preaches on Need for Spirit of Pentecost 
to Renew Christians Throughout World 


EYNOTING similar services throughout the 
kK country, a service of praise and intercessions for 

the first Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam this summer, was held in the 
Cathedral on Whitsunday, under the sponsorship of the 
Council’s American Committee. Washington Cathedral 
and the Washington Federation of Churches arranged 
for the local service, which was attended by more than 
1,200 persons from Protestant congregations throughout 
the Washington area. 

In an eloquent and illuminating sermon, the Rev. Dr. 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of the Christ Methodist 
Church in New York City, declared that the principal 
aims of the Assembly will be to seek ways in which 
modern Christians can recover God’s design for His 
Church; to find more and stronger witnesses for the 
Church; and to regain that power which came to the 
early Christians assembled together on the first Christian 
Pentecost. He said in part: 


The eyes of the world are focused today on Palestine 
as the possible source of another war. But this anniver- 
sary of Pentecost turns the gaze of Christendom toward 
Jerusalem in the hope of finding peace. A new Pente- 
cost is being planned. 

Pentecost is the birthday of the Christian Church. As 
with human life, there was life before the physical emer- 
gence of the Church, but it was not until fifty days after 
the Passover that the Church took visible form and 
breath of its own. The record is found in the Book of 
Acts—“And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place.” 


According to the report there were 120 in the room at 
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Pentecost. That number has grown to some 6,000,000, 
000 today. Of this number 135 denominations with 
members in every country of the world have organized a 
World Council of Churches which will hold its first 
assembly in Amsterdam in August. Never since that 
first Christian Pentecost nineteen hundred years ago has 
the Church attempted such a global getting-together. 


Little did those ten dozen Christians in Jerusalem 
1900 years ago understand what they were starting. 
They could not foresee a train of followers whose trek 
would make a way across the oceans until it belted the 
globe. They had no vision of cathedrals like this built 
in the great capitals of the world. 


But a power came to those first century Christians at 
Pentecost. What happened is described in figurative, 
colorful, oriental imagery, unfamiliar to our western 
minds, but something moved and illumined their minds 
and loosed their tongues and carried them outside of 
themselves. Now the Christian Church seeks to recapture 
that spirit. 

First, the Church seeks to recover God’s desiga for it. 
In America we think of churches as community affaits 
—created in answer to community needs, but back of 
these churches is the Church. And the Church of 
Christ did not start by the dwellers in a community 
getting together and forming a construction committee, 
or a committee to decide to perpetuate the name of 
Christ. The Church is the Body of Christ, born of God. 
When Christ’s physical body disappeared, His spitit 
remained at work. He was still the living Lord. 

The spirit, however, must have a vehicle to body it 


forth. That body which God called into being is the 
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Church, the Body of Christ. We as human beings be- 
long to it as the hand or the foot to the human body. 
How far short we fall of this concept!. The person who 
feels himself a member of the Body of Christ feels 
himself commissioned to be the eyes of Christ to see 
where He is needed; to be His hands, and to lift the 
loads He would have lifted; to be His voice and speak 
out for the right and against the wrong. 

Our Protestant Churchmanship is weak in comparison 
with the Roman Catholic, because the latter looks upon 
the Church as the only salvation. The Roman Catho- 
lic believes that outside the Church there is no salvation. 
We Protestants are not so definite because we are not 
willing to presume to define the Body of God, to pre- 
sume to say that only persons of some one communion 
are to be saved. But we believe that the true Church is 
the Body of Christ and those who refuse to be members 
of this body cut themselves off from the work of salva- 
tion in this world and from the fruits of salvation in the 
next. We believe that membership in Christ’s Church 
means life or death, for outside His Body there is no 
life. Therefore the churches seek to get back to the 
original design God had for his Church. 

The second thing Christians must do is recover the 
witness of the Church. A witness may mean a passive 
spectator, or it may be one who is called upon to bear 
witness or to testify. It is this type of witness we are 
trying to recover. Too many sit by today as spectators, 
silent supporters of a particular church, sometimes 
merely silent. 


Amsterdam will seek to find weapons against this 
arid secularism, against threatening communism. How 
can we as Christians do this? Here in Washington I 
think what it would mean if the hundreds of men who 
represent this nation in countries all over the world 
really bore strong witness for Christ and His Church. 
My observation is that our government representatives 
abroad do not actively proclaim their membership in or 
their belief in the Body of Christ. Think what it would 
mean if right here in Washington all those who are rep- 
resented here today bore active witness—were not just 
spectators! —Think what it would mean if the business 
men bore witness, and all men in all positions did the 
same! But the Church is short of witnesses—short of 
professional preachers, short of lay-workers. It is to 
find these witnesses and make them truly bearers of 
testimony that the World Council will devote some of 
its thought and work at Amsterdam. 


The third thing which Christians must seek to do is 
to recover the power of the Church. The Church, 
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divided as it is, does have power today—power to trans- 
form individual lives; power to better community situa- 
tions; power to influence politics, as recently in Italy. 
But much of this power is man-made. Like an auto- 
mobile battery, it will keep running for a long time, but 
it must be recharged. We need a higher power, such as 
was given at Pentecost. And we could get it, if we made 
the same preparations that those 120 made. For fifty 
days they meditated on the things which they had been 
told by the Master. The story is in the Book of Acts. 
They spent their time waiting for Christ to come to 
them again; they surrendered their lives and their hearts 
to His will. If we, representing the churches of this great 
capital city caught this power, the power which came to 
those at Pentecost, what couldn’t be done in this great 
city? In the world? Only God knows what could be 
done through the Body of Christ, the Church, if we 
could all be “together of one accord in one place”—not 
physically, but spiritually. a 

The World Council will meet this summer in one vast 
effort to do these three things: to recover Ged’s design 
for His Church; to recover witnesses for His Church; 
and to recover that same power which animated the 120 
in the room at Jerusalem at Pentecost. The Council 
will not meet to plan, like nations, for mutual defense, 
but to plan for a new crusade of evangelism. Truly, as 
the late William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
said: “The World Council is the great new fact on 
today’s horizon.” id 


The lesson was read by Dr. Hanns Lilje, Bishop of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover, Ger- 
many. The Rev. Dr. Charles Wesley Flint, Methodist 
Bishop of the Washington Area, conducted the first 
part of the service and the Rev. Dr. Edward Hughes 
Pruden, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Wash- 
ington, led the responsive reading of Psalm 103. The 
litany was led by the Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor 
of the National Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
and Bishop Dun led the congregation in the final 
prayer before pronouncing the benediction. 


Clergymen of nearly forty churches took part in the 
procession and sat in the Great Choir. Among the 
denominations represented were Baptist, Evangelical 
Lutheran, Methodists of Germany, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Protestant 
Episcopal, Evangelical United Brethren, Evangelical 
and Reformed, American Lutheran, United Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Presbyterian, U.S.A., Orthodox 
Presbyterian, Church of the New Jerusalem, and the 
Salvation Army. 





Annual Flower Mart Is bay Festival 


As if to compensate for the day’s postponement 
caused by Friday’s rain, Flower Mart Saturday produced 
perfect early summer weather, with bright sunshine and 
breeze enough to toss children’s balloons far out of reach. 


Photo by Vincent Finnigan 


Bishop Dun obligingly holds up his Flower Mart purchase for 

Mrs. Harry Truman to affix to it the blue ribbon awarded the 

Fruits and Vegetable Booth. At the Bishop’s left are Mrs. Jean 

Delattre-Seguy, booth chairman, and Mrs. Albert H. Lucas, 
president of All Hallows Guild. 


This year’s Mart was the largest to date, with more 
than thirty booths lining the sides of the Pilgrim Steps 
and the hillside and grove below. New green and white 
striped awnings added greatly to the appearance of the 
booths, all of which were gaily decorated with flowers of 
every shade and kind. A happy feature was the inclusion 
of more food-dispensing booths than ever before, one 
even offering a full course luncheon to its appreciative 
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customers. A new undertaking was the baby center, 
staffed by members of one of the participating clubs. 
Set slightly to one side, on a grassy plot which was care- 
fully inclosed, this novel “booth” offered sanctuary for 
very young children whose parents left them there while 
visiting the other exhibits and making their purchases. 

Possibly due to the fact that the Mart took place ona 
Saturday, the crowd appeared to include far more men 
than usual, many of them in charge of small sons and 
daughters while their wives took a turn at staffing a 


booth. 


Prizes were awarded in two categories: garden and gar- 
den accessories. In the former the blue ribbon was won 


Photo by Vincent Finnigan 


Mrs. John Bayless of the Cathedral staff pins up the red rib 
bon second prize award won by the Cathedral Mementos Booth. 
The booth featured vases made of the glass now being used for 
Washington Cathedral’s stained glass windows, special flord 
arrangements suitable to the varied shapes of the vases, 


floral water colors by a Washington artist. 
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by the Fruits and Vegetables Booth; the red ribbon by 
the Trowel Club Booth; honorable mention by the Bou- 
tonnieres Booth. In the accessories class first prize went 
to the Pantry Shelf Booth; second to the Cathedral 
Mementos Booth; honorable mentions to the Belle Haven 
Club’s Toy Booth and the Forest Hills Club Booth. 
Mrs. Harry Truman, whose arrival at 11 a.m. marked 
the official opening of the Mart, visited the entire exhibit 
and later presented the prizes. 

One of the most successful booths was the Clothes 
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for European Relief Center maintained by the Alumnae 
Association of the National Cathedral School for Girls. 
The “take” here was most gratifying and six private 
cars were needed to transport it to the Friends Service 
Committee offices for shipment overseas. 

The Mart was successful financially as well as socially, 
and the Bishop’s Garden, for the benefit of which All 
Hallows Guild sponsors this festival, again proved itself 
one of the most far-reaching and blessed of the Cathe- 
dral’s ministries. 
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Photo by Charles Eby 


A general view of the Flower Mart, looking toward the Pilgrim Steps and the Cathedral Apse beyond. 
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Pioneer Churches Produce a Folk Art 


BY DOROTHY L. PILLSBURY 


landscape of New Mexico are numerous thick- 
walled little adobe churches. [Each reflects the 
Spanish colonist’s desire to make beautiful his church, 
and this desire has produced a folk art distinguished 
particularly for its wood carving, painting, and tin craft. 


ideaenee over the fantastic, highly-colored 


Some of these little churches are very old, antidating 
the famous California missions by a hundred years. But 
old or of more recent times, they all have the same lov- 
able quality, born of the artists’ sincerity, simplicity, and 
devotion. They are to be found in villages whose names, 
themselves, are a song—Santa Cruz, Truchas, Trampas, 
Galisteo, Cafoncito, Chimay, Jemez. 


The little churches all follow much the same archi- 
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tectural design of thick adobe walls, high windows, and 
great doors, often hand carved and swinging on wooden 
pivots. No matter how poor the villagers may be, there 
is always a bell tower and a bell to call farmer folk to 
service, to announce a day of fiesta, or to toll a burial. 

The interiors show hand carved ceiling beams and 
altar. The floor, often of hard packed adobe, holds 
few benches or chairs. The Spanish villager’s knees are 
trained from babyhood to sustain him at his devotions. 
The good bulk of adobe walls is freshly whitewashed 
each year to form an effective background for such 
religious decorations as the villager can provide. 

In such a homespun setting developed two folk arts 
which have received recognition: the carving and paint- 
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Museum of New Mexico 


The high altar, Sanctuario at Chimayo, New Mexico. The use of tin is shown in the altar 
light and in the nave fixture in the top center of the picture. Carefully dressed santos appear 
on the wall at left and right. 
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ing of santos—(saints),—and metal work in tin, still 
in existence and in every day use in remote New Mexican 
churches. 

To understand them, one must realize the terrible iso- 
lation of the Spanish colonists in what is now the south- 
west—an isolation that has persisted almost up to the 
present time. This is due to bad roads, high altitudes, 
weather conditions, and the psychological makeup of the 
colonists. 


Unlike English settlements on the Atlantic coast or 
Spanish colonies on the Pacific, no full-sailed ships 
loaded with supplies from the mother country could 
reach New Mexico. Everything from Spain or Mexico, 
until the opening of the Santa Fé Trail, came into the 
country on mule-back or wooden wheeled carreta over 
hundreds of fierce, Indian-infested desert miles from 
Spain’s outposts in Sonora or Chihuahua. Those miles 
were called the Journey of Death. 


The colonist, isolated in a strange, arid country, 
nevertheless retained his Hispanic desire to create and 
express beauty. It was natural that this desire found its 
first expression in beautifying the churches where vil- 
lage life centered. Using only the materials he found 
around him, and with few tools, he developed a folk 
art noted for simplicity and homely beauty. 


The “Journey of Death” from relatives and friends 
in Old Mexico and the uncharted sea lying between 
them and Spain, pointed up the utter loneliness of the 
new land and turned the minds of the colonists to the 
shining citizens of heaven—the saints—for companion- 
ship and comfort. These sustained him in unspeakable 
hardships, supported him in danger, and gave of their 
beauty to a stark land, becoming members of his house- 
hold in the midst of unknown immensity. 


Before the time of the American occupation, effigies 
of the beloved saints were hard to obtain. A few, doubt- 
less, came into the country on mule-back, but these were 
tor the larger churches. From sheer necessity developed 
the craft of the santero—the saint-maker. It is thought 
that early Franciscans brought with them some knowl- 
edge of woodcarving and painting, and that they taught 
eager laymen who, with nothing much to go by but an 
ancient painting, made New Mexican saints patterned 
ttom their own environment and ideas. 


Like the itinerant portrait painter of New England, 
the New Mexican santero traveled from remote village to 
village, his burro laden with saints of his own contriv- 
ing. These he traded for the produce of mountain ranch 
or orchard. Such men were the professional saint- 


makers. But often of a winter night, some colonist 
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New Mexican santos carved and painted by village craftsmen. 


would try his hand at carving and painting, and thus 
the numerous group of amateur saint-makers came into 
being. 

Two kinds of saints were made: painted on flat 
boards, and carved in the round from soft native wood, 
mostly pine and cottonwood. Those painted on flat 
boards were often joined together in handmade frames 
to form a reredos behind some village altar. 


The bultos, or saints carved in the round, were often 
whittled out in several pieces and then carefully joined 
together. Both flat and round work were treated to suc- 
cessive layers of native gypsum mixed with glue made 
from animal horns. Each layer was rubbed with pumice- 
stone until a satinlike surface was obtained. 


The palette of the village artist was the vast colorful 
terrain around him. From it he obtained colored soils 
which he pulverized and allowed to settle in water. Other 
colors he took from local vegetation, from the chamisa 
bush, cactus, and pine. The years have softened and 
made lovelier these natural pigments. 


As time went on, saints which had started as Spanish 
saints with a Byzantine influence, took on a strange new 
aspect. They became New Mexican. In an attempt to 
portray the dignity of his subjects, the native artist 
elongated them out of all proportion. Thus it was that 
San Ysidro, the patron saint of farmer folk, who was 
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always shown with his oxen, was sometimes two or three 
times as tall as his faithful animals. Santiago, the war- 
rior saint of Spain, became a local cowboy with quirt 
instead of a sword in his hand, and a cowboy’s sombrero 
on his head. 


Village women, not to be outdone, devoted their tal- 
ents to making clothing for some of the saint figures— 
clothing that at the time was the latest fashion known 
in the remote New Mexican mountains. Thus, some of 
the women saints were dressed in court costume, or what 
native women thought was court costume. Often the 
santos wear two or three different outfits, one over the 
other, so that previous donors may not feel offended by 
the discarding of their handiwork. 


The craft of tin work flowered beside the craft of 
santo making. The Spanish heritage contained fine 
metal workers whose skill dated from the time of the 
Moors. Many of these metal workers migrated to Old 
Mexico after the conquest and found a vast abundance 
of silver for their craft. So rich was Mexico in that 
precious metal that whole dinner services were made of 
it and the horses of the grandees were shod with it. 

But New Mexico had no such abundance of silver. 
Tin, the poor man’s silver, had to be substituted. This 
was largely imported England, 
through Spain and Old Mexico. It is said that when 
the occupation forces of the United States moved into 
Santa Fé, the tin containers in which oil for lamps and 
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lard for cooking were shipped became bonanzas for local 
tin workers. Hence it is that many a frame surrounding 
a holy picture has on it somewhere the mark of a Mid- 
dle West army supply agent. 

The native tin craftsman made beautiful candelabra 
to hold dozens of candles that would swing from the 
beamed ceiling of his little adobe church. He made 
wall sconces for candles that would cast lovely shadows 
on the plain, whitewashed walls. He also made elabo- 
rate candlesticks to hold a votive flame before his saints 
and to glow on his hand carved altar. He made frames 
to surround his paintings and the Stations of the Cross. 
He made halos to shine above his santos’ heads. 


The humble little churches of New Mexico were not 
only the center of village life, but the incentive for two 
important native crafts—crafts that have been recog- 
nized by the museums of the world. It was necessity 
that produced them, plus a great desire to make beau- 
tiful the house of their King. 

Not only did this devotion flower in beauty of art and 
folk craft, but daily companionship with the shining 
denizens of Heaven has left its mark on a people. 


Charles C. Glover, Jr., son of the man whose vision 


and inspiring leadership were largely responsible for 
the initiation of the plan for a great cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital and one of the original incorporators 
of the Cathedral Foundation, was elected to the Cathe- 
dral Chapter at its March meeting. 


Born in Washington, Mr. Glover has long been a 
leader in the cultural, civic, and business life of the 
city. He is a graduate of Yale University and received 
his LL.D. from George Washington University, of 
which he is now a trustee. A director of the Riggs Na 
tional Bank, he is also a trustee and vice president of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, a trustee of the Home for 
Incurables, an ex-chairman and trustee of the District 
Community Chest, a member of the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society, on the board of Emergency 
Hospital, a 1940 delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, and a former member of the District Board 


of Public Welfare. 





History of Irinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Arizona 


BY THE VENERABLE J. ROCKWOOD JENKINS 


T the General Convention of 1874 (in New York), 
the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona, 
which had previously belonged to various terri- 

torial groups, were constituted together as a Missionary 
Jurisdiction. The Rev. William Forbes Adams, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, New Orleans, was elected Mis- 
sionaty Bishop for this district, and was consecrated 
January 17, 1875. He remained in New Mexico for 
two years, but, owing to illness, never reached Arizona. 

After several years of changes, vicissitudes, and mis- 


sionary adventures, the jurisdiction received its first 
definitely active Chief Pastor, the Rt. Rev. George Kelly 
Dunlop, who had been rector of Grace Church, Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, and had been consecrated bishop in 
Christ Church, St. Louis, in November of 1880. It was 
during his active administration that, in 1886, the first 
services were held in Phoenix, a small but picturesque 
desert town in the broad Salt River Valley. 

In the next few years no very marked progress was 
made in the Territory as a whole, although decidedly 


Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Arizona, as it looks today. ee 
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lively things were happening in the notorious mining 
camp of Tombstone, in the southeast corner. Here it 
was that in a most dramatic setting our first church 
was erected under the leadership of Endicott Peabody, 
a student in the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. In other towns and mining 
camps congregations were also being organized, and 
services held. 

In Phoenix, lay readers were doing good work. Emi- 
nent among them was The Rev. Dr. R. W. Pearson, 
who had been a devout Baptist minister, and had at one 
time been a brilliant lawyer. After much thoughtful 
study, he had become convinced of the importance of 
the historic and ecclesiastical position of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with its “incomparable liturgy.” He 
was a born missionary, and brought with him a wealth 
of experience, together with the evangelical zeal of a 
good Baptist. 
reader, and soon admitted him as a candidate for Holy 
Orders. 
congregation was brought together and a Sunday School 
developed. A Territorial Branch of the Woman’s 


Bishop Dunlop set him apart as a lay 


It was under his administration that a real 


Auxiliary had been organized. There was also a chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the King and a guild that did 
great work, as well as a group of little girls known as 
“The Busy Bees.” 

The greatest of Dr. Pearson’s accomplishments was 
the leading of his congregation in their efforts to build 
a church. Two excellent lots in the center of the town, 
and opposite the Court House, were secured for $750. 
The Bishop provided $200, and the “A.C.B.F.C.” 
helped, but the congregation raised the larger part, and 
were almost ready to begin operations, when Bishop 
Dunlop died in the spring of 1888. Bishop Spaulding 
of Colorado was given temporary charge of the Juris- 
diction. 

Meantime, the congregation of Trinity Mission was 
ready to build. On Trinity Sunday (1888) the cor- 
nerstone was laid. The finished church was a fine brick 
building with a small tower, and, standing directly across 


from the Court House, was in a commanding position in 


the little desert town. It had cost $5,500, and by the 
time it was completed, a $1,200 organ had been installed. 
The first service was held on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary, 1889. 

In about two weeks from the date of the first service, 
a new Bishop for New Mexico and Arizona, the Rev. 
John Mills Kendrick, of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in Columbus, was consecrated. Almost his first 
episcopal act was to ordain Dr. Pearson to the diaconate, 
and he followed this up, as soon as possible, by ordaining 


Trinity Cathedral’s first church building as it appeared in 1889 


him priest. It soon became evident that a building sepa- 
rate from the church was needed for all kinds of activ- 
ities and a new building was put up during that year. 


For a year and a half Dr. Pearson served Trinity 
Mission with faithfulness and devotion. A preacher of 
unusual ability, and a great organizer, he was also promi- 
nent in the affairs of the community, and even reached 
out into other parts of the Jurisdiction. So much activ- 
ity affected his health. In the summer of 1890 after a 
brief illness, he died. After an interval of a few months, 
Bishop Kendrick took over the charge of the Mission, 
with the assistance of the Rev. W. H. Fenton-Smith, 
and later of the Rev. W. D. Sherman. He needed their 
assistance for it was at about this time (1892) that the 
General Convention set off Arizona as a separate Mis 
sionary District. 

On October 1, 1897, the Rev. Edwin A. Penick, of 
Camden, New Jersey, was appointed minister-in-charge. 
He, whose son was destined to become the Bishop o! 
North Carolina, the Rt. Rev. Edwin A. Penick, D.D, 
served for nine years. During Mr. Penick’s administte- 
tion, the work of the Church made steady progress 0 
growth and in influence in the community. It became 
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evident that a larger plant was necessary and in a more 
desirable situation. Lots were soon donated on one of 


the principal streets of the fast-developing town, North 
Central Avenue, and a fund was started for a new 
group of buildings. Meantime the Guild Hall was en- 


larged. 

On May 1, 1906, Mr. Penick left Arizona for a parish 
which he had accepted in Georgia and some months 
later the Rev. Julius Walter Atwood was invited to 
take charge of Trinity Mission. Mr. Atwood became 
minister-in-charge on November 1, 1906. Under his 
leadership Trinity Mission became an organized parish 
in 1907 and in 1910 blueprints for a new church plant 
were secured. The plans called for a group of buildings 
which should include a parish house and a rectory. The 
completion of the project would depend upon the sale 
of the present property, plus a definite building fund, 
which had already been started in a modest way. 

Meantime, events of a larger order, having to do with 
the district as a whole, and with the entire Church, were 
transpiring. The General Convention of 1910 decided 
that New Mexico and Arizona, which were seperate dis- 
tricts under one bishop, should henceforth have separate 
bishops. Bishop Kendrick was allowed to choose and 
he selected New Mexico. He had in mind that his 
archdeacon would make a most worthy and fitting 
Bishop of Arizona and therefore nominated Archdeacon 
Atwood for the position. The House of Bishops forth- 
with elected him. He was consecrated in Trinity Church, 
Boston, on January 18, 1911, and proceeded at once to 
Arizona. In his first address to Convocation the new 
Bishop said: 

“Trinity Church, Phoenix, was offered to the Bishop 
by its vestry as a Pro-Cathedral, and he was asked to 
nominate to the vestry a vice-rector, while he still con- 
tinued in charge of the church. In the meantime the 
church has had the acceptable services of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Moulton of the Diocese of Massachusetts, during 
the winter and spring. Plans have been made for a 
cathedral, church house, and bishop’s residence, which 
it is hoped some day will be built on the three lots be- 
longing to the church on North Central Avenue. 

“A cathedral would be a center of missionary work 
and energy in this district; would provide the bishop 
with a church of his own; and, while serving still as a 
parish church for the people of Phoenix, would really 
belong to all the church people, and, I might add, all 
the citizens of Arizona who desire its ministrations or 
its help in any way. A number of clergymen ought later 
to be associated with it, who would minister to unorgan- 
ized missions, to churches temporarily without clergy- 


men, and to churchmen widely scattered over the whole 
district of Arizona.” 

The suggestion of having, “a number of clergymen” 
for special ministrations was carried out in effect by the 
appointment of a full-time archdeacon, the Rev. J. 
Rockwood Jenkins of Prescott, who had been associated 
with the Bishop in Ohio. 

It was voted that a committee of five, consisting of 
two laymen from Trinity Parish and two from the dis- 
trict outside, with the Bishop as chairman, be appointed 
to formulate a cathedral constitution, with a view to 
establishing a cathedral organization in Phoenix, which 
should also be the parish church. 

Early in the fall Bishop Atwood sent in to the vestry 
the name of the Rev. William J. Scarlett, the senior 
assistant at St. George’s Church, New York, to be vice- 
rector of the Pro-Cathedral. In October Mr. Scarlett 
assumed his new office. For the next ten years “Dean 
Scarlett,” as he is still affectionately known today by 
his friends in Arizona, filled an important place in the 
life of the church and of the greater community. Always 
an appealing preacher, he soon filled the church with 
eager listeners from within and from without the parish, 
and steadily added to its membership. 


Colonial Studio 

The High Altar, Trinity Cathedral, accords perfectly with 

the architectural style of the entire building. The picture was 
made following an Easter service. 
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The extraordinary growth of the congregation and 
the work of the parish, together with the continued ex- 
pansion of the city to the northward, combined to make 
It was realized 
that the lots already purchased would not be large 
enough for the kind of plant required, and the situation 
was getting to be too far downtown. Other lots in a 
better place (on West Roosevelt Street), and not so 
The selling of the Central 
Avenue lots, as well as the church and lot of the present 
building, would go far towards the completion of the 
project of the new cathedral. This was accomplished, 
and was so reported by the Bishop to the Convocation of 
1914; and by the following summer (1915) the excava- 
tion for the first unit of the buildings, the Cathedral 
House, was begun. The work progressed speedily, and 
on October 31 the cornerstone was laid. This was to 
be the cornerstone of the whole group of buildings which 
should eventually arise. 


necessary the proposed new buildings. 


expensive, were available. 


The last service in the old brick church was held on 
Sunday, December 15, 1915, and on Christmas Day the 
first service in the new building was an occasion of great 
joy. The auditorium was appropriately and reverently 
arranged for church services with the altar from the old 
church set in a recess, and the old choir seats and other 
articles of ecclesiastical furniture in a platform before 
it. On the second floor were office rooms for both the 
district and the parish, and others were also used for the 
choir and for the organizations, as well as for class rooms 


for the Church School. 


In the spring of 1918, the Bishop’s residence was com- 
pleted, and the Bishop moved into the more spacious 
and convenient home where his widest and kindliest 
hospitality were to prevail for many years. Growth was 
continuous, keeping pace with the expansion of the city. 
When Bishop Atwood arrived in 1904, the city had a 
population of around 7,000, and in 1920 it had reached 
29,000. The Roosevelt Reservoir had made possible 
the irrigation of wide tracts of desert land in the Salt 
River Valley, which now was rich in citrus and other 
forms of agriculture. Funds had been accumulating for 
the benefit of the Cathedral, and in the summer of 1920 
the walls began to rise. Walls of brick they were, but 
covered with blocks of white tufa stone from the hills 
of Arizona. The pure mission style was followed; the 
woodwork being of California redwood, including the 
mighty beams and trusses. The pulpit was a memorial 
to Bishop Kendrick. 

The first service was held in the still incomplete struc- 
ture on Christmas Day, just five years after the first 
service in the new Cathedral House. In a little over 


three months, on April 1, 1921, the opening day of the 
Annual Convocation, it was consecrated. In the follow. 
ing spring the Cathedral congregation, as well as a wide 
circle of friends in the city and state, were saddened 
by the resignation of Dean Scarlett, who had accepted 
a call to become the Dean of Christ Church Cathedral 


in St. Louis. 


Although the Cathedral had been practically finished 
three years before, yet during this time many special 
gifts were being received. Notable among them was a 
handsomely carved lectern, a pair of very beautiful 
Eucharistic candlesticks, brass vases, and altar books, 


A font placed near the en- 
trance was given by Bishop Atwood, in memory of his 
wife. A large copy of Corregio’s “Holy Night” was 
hung behind the font and Communion silver and altar 
linens were presented, all these gifts being memorials 
also. 


all given as memorials. 


At the Convocation of 1925, the Bishop announced 
his intention of retiring during the year, since he would 
be sixty-eight in June. The House of Bishops accepted 
Bishop Atwood’s resignation and elected as his successor 
the Rev. Walter Mitchell of the Diocese of New Jersey. 
Although completely surprised by his election, he gra- 
ciously accepted the new responsibility and was consec- 
rated on January 5, 1926, at Christ Church Pro-Cathe- 
dral in Trenton, New Jersey. 

After four years of fine service, Dean Johnson re- 
signed in 1926 to accept a call to be Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in Detroit, but his influence remained; for the 
impulse he had given to the Church School was to con- 
tinue long after his brief service to Trinity Cathedral 
and parish. To fill the vacancy the Rev. Edwin Selden 
Lane, of Redlands, California, was elected, and began 
his long years of service in July of that year. 


Meantime the Church School of the Cathedral had 
reported an enrollment of more than 600 pupils, and 
a large staff of teachers. So it was that on January |, 
1927, the Rev. Eason Cross, of Bisbee, Arizona, became 
attached to the Cathedral, as Canon for Religious Edu- 
cation, and special assistant to the Dean, for work among 
the youth. The constantly growing work, especially 
of the Church School and among the young people, 
made imperatively necessary a further expansion of the 
Cathedral plant. Hopes were expressed that there might 
be an addition to the Cathedral-house extending at 4 
right angle toward the street; thus to complete the three 
sides of the quadrangle and to form a Cathedral close. 
A campaign to this end was started in December of 


(Continued on page 32) 





The Cathedral of the Pines, Hindge, 
New Hampshire 


ROM 1760 to 1937, six generations of the Hale 
f family of Rindge, New Hampshire, owned “In- 
terlaken Farm,” so named because the property 
abuts three small lakes, or ponds. The highest point 
of land on the farm, and one of the highest points in 
southern New Hampshire, is a pine-covered knoll. Giant 
pines ringed it, younger pines covered its crest. Pos- 
session passed to Douglas and Sibyl Sanderson Sloane 
in 1937. They, their four children, and their friends, 
delighted in treading the deep, pine-needle-carpeted trail 
which had been cleared through the dense woods. 
Came the hurricane of 1938. Months passed before 
Mr. and Mrs. Sloane and 
their son, Sanderson, finally 
decided to view the destruc- 
tion. Together they walked 
up the field, 
climbed over the old stone 
wall and made their way 
through the young pines still 
standing. Atop a barricade 
of stumps and fallen trees, 
it was not the broken, twist- 
ed, uprooted old giants they 
saw. An awe-inspiring pano- 
tama spread before them. 
They heard the refrain of 
the breeze through the pines, 
the chant of the birds, the 
solo of a hermit thrush. Part 
way down the slope a row of 
spar pines raised their heads 
to the heavens. “Cathedral 
pines,” said Sandy. Majes- 
tic Mt. Monadnock fronts 
the knoll. Sixty miles to the 
north rises Mt. Kearsage. 
Over to the west and some 


through 
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eighty miles distant is a view of the Green Mountains 
of Vermont. Crotchett Mountain, North Pack, Pack 
Monadnock, and Temple Mountain slide off into the 
Ipswich range to the east. Mile upon mile of pine- 
covered rolling hills stretch in all directions. At the foot 
of the knoll are two small ponds. Others are seen in 
the distance. Clearings indicate where men have had the 
audacity to carve out places for their homes. 

Months later and war. Sandy volunteered in 1940, 
and on February 22, 1944, Lt. Sanderson Sloane and his 
B-17 crew were reported missing in action over Germany. 
A year later confirmation of his death at that time was 


Bernice B. Perry 


The Cathedral of the Pines at Rindge, New Hampshire. 
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The lectern at the Cathedral in the Pines incorporates soils 
brought from battlefields all over the world, as well as many 


e 
> 


memorial stones. 


received. 

Many a letter from the boy had urged his parents 
“not to touch anything, I want to do it when I get 
home.” After word of his death came, Sandy’s parents 
often visited the knoll. Gradually, they cleared a path 
to the spot. Friends occasionally accompanied them and 
helped enlarge the clearing. Here, in the autumn of 
1945, the Rev. J. Elmore McKee, rector of the church 
which Sandy had attended, All Saint’s in Peterborough, 
assisted by the Rev. Robert Fletcher of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Rindge, and the Rev. Arthur Manusre, 
pastor of the West Rindge Methodist Church, held a 
simple memorial service. 

That autumn and winter the work of chopping, saw- 
ing, burning, and clearing was begun. There were 
many times when the thermometer registered twenty de- 


grees below zero. There was little protection for the 


workers from the icy gales which swept across from 


Mt. Monadnock. 
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The Sloanes had planned a useful memorial, a “liv. 
ing” tribute to Sandy. As the work progressed it was 
evident the memorial should be for others, as well as 
for their own boy. Harry E. Sherwin, another neighbor, 
a direct descendant of one of the early pioneers who set- 
tled Rindge, is Secretary of the New Hampshire Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. He was asked 
by Mr. Sloane, then president of the New Hampshire 
Society, to write the officials of the other forty-seven 
state societies requesting a stone from each state to place 
in the altar. The response was immediate. By air mail, 
express, freight, and personal delivery, geologically or 
historically interesting tokens were received. In the 
spring a master mason brought his tools and began work 
on the Altar of the Nation and the fieldstone pulpit. 
Douglas and John Sloane gave the rugged cross of New 
Hampshire granite which tops the altar in loving mem- 
ory of their brother. Plans were made for a public ad- 
dress system, and cable to bring the electric power un- 
derground to the “control” house was donated. The 
selectmen of Rindge ordered poles set and power wires 
strung to the edge of the knoll. Friends and neighbors 
gave generous assistance of time and effort. The Bap- 
tist Church of Winchendon, Mass., donated a dozen 
long benches. Material for thirty-three choir gowns was 
especially made, dyed, and donated by a local manufac- 
turer. A Monadnock Choral Society, composed of citi- 
zens of towns in the Monadnock region, some of the 
singers coming from forty miles away from Rindge, was 
organized and trained. 

The Altar of the Nation and the pulpit were com- 
pleted in time for a special Fourth of July service spon- 
sored by the New Hampshire Society of the S. A. R. 
The Society’s chaplain, the Rev. Sheafe Walker of 
Portsmouth, conducted the service and the speaker was 
Congressman Sherman Adams.* On September 8, the 
Venerable William F. Bulkley of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Chaplain General of the National Society, S.A.R., made 
a special trip to dedicate the Cathedral of the Pines to 
the glory of God and in loving and grateful memory of 
Lt. Sanderson Sloane, as a place where all people may 
worship Almighty God, each in his own way. The altar 
itself was dedicated to the memory of the war dead of 
World War II and as a shrine of the National Society, 
S.A.R. The pulpit was dedicated to the glory of God 
in memory of the pioneers who blazed the trail of re 
ligious freedom and freedom of speech, and in gratitude 
to the people of Rindge. 

In the Spring of 1947, work was begun on the lectern, 
a memorial to the crew of the B-17 who, with Sandy, 


A former member of Washington Cathedral Choir. 
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made the supreme sacrifice. An organ pit was con- 
structed to house an electric organ—which Mrs. Sloane 
gave in loving memory of her parents. A choir mound 
was built so that the members of the choir “might see 
and be seen.” Incorporated into the lectern, with the 
prayer “that American blood will not have been shed 
in vain” are soils collected and contributed by a Vir- 
ginian. These soils came from Bataan, Corregidor, 
Pearl Harbor, Bastogne, Rheims, Normandy, Lidice, 
Lake Success, the Alamo, and Appomatox. Also in the 
lectern are many memorial stones. One came from 
Athens, Greece, where St. Paul preached. One from 
Mt. Mizpah, Jerusalem; one from the quarry which 
furnished the material for King Solomon’s Temple in 
lerusalem; and another from Caney Creek, Kentucky. 
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The Altar of the Nation, built of stones brought from every 
state in the Union. 


The Rev. Dr. H. Robert Smith, who had known Sandy 
intimately, conducted the service of consecration. 

People of all creeds, of all colors, from all walks of 
life and from many parts of the world visit the Cathe- 


dral of the Pines. Vesper services are held every fair 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock through the summer 
months. To date, ministers of eight religious denomina- 
tions have conducted services there. 

Letters have been received from parents or relatives 
in all parts of the country, expressing appreciation for 


this memorial to their own. A tribute by one of the 
many men in uniform who visit the Cathedral was the 
eatnest remark, “This is so right!” Another soldier 


said, “You should get the United Nations to hold a 
meeting here.” 
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Lommencement at N.L.5. 
O one who has witnessed the event will ever for- 
N get the impressive ceremonies which constitute 
Commencement Weekend at the National Ca- 
thedral School for Girls. Traditional activities are en- 
riched by each new group of graduates and become more 
and more a part of the life on the Cathedral Close. 
Class Day exercises take place on Sunday afternoon 
and are of primary interest to the seniors themselves 
and to their families. At this time announcement of 
certain awards is made, and the Mitre, school yearbook, 
is distributed. This is a joyous occasion, more attuned 
to gaiety than to solemnity. 


Flag Day exercises take place on Monday afternoon, 
if the weather is fair, on the grounds outside the School 
building. This year the principal speaker was Lieuten- 
ant General Idwal H. Edwards, father of Katie Ed- 
wards, one of the graduates. In addition to his duties 
as speaker, General Edwards made the presentation of 
the flag which has flown over the school during the year. 
It is awarded annually to a senior chosen for excellence 
in scholarship and outstanding service to the school 
community. On this occasion the Hyde Prize was 
awarded to Merida Gascoine of London, England, for 
English excellence, and the Art Medal to Eleanor Creek- 
more of Knoxville, Tennessee, for excellence in the field 
of art. The Alumnae Association made the award of 
life membership in the association to the Bishop’s 
Scholar (four years on the Honor Roll) to Patty Froh- 
man of Washington, D. C. 


Commencement exercises, held on Tuesday morning 
in the Great Choir of the Cathedral, culminated the 
weekend festivities. Truly a stirring sight is “the long 
white line” of middle and upper school girls, the senior 
class in white caps and gowns, followed by the alumnae 
and faculty procession. The Great Choir is always 
filled to overflowing with the friends and families of the 
graduates, who will long remember the beauty of the 
simple service. The Commencement address this year 
was given by the Honorable Nelson T. Johnson, former 
Ambassador to China, and brother of one of the mem- 
bers of the school faculty. His address was a call to 
Following the address, 
the Right Reverend Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, 
awarded the diplomas, as each candidate was presented 


to him by Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal. 


service and a real inspiration. 





Portlands Uldest Church 


BY SUSAN ELVA DORR 


EW England folk cherish their old churches, 
bearing witness that through the changing years 
Christian living has endured. Peace and love, 

morality and worship have maintained their outward 
form in ever-renewed and rebuilt structures of inspiring 
simplicity. 

One of the oldest and most interesting of these 
churches is the First Parish Church of Portland, Maine, 
originally a meeting house of logs built by loving if un- 
trained hands in 1675, rebuilt in 1740, and since re- 
modeled to its present structure. Portland is proud of 
the memorable relic on lower Congress Street, huddled 
in among modern buildings, and holds civic and re- 
ligious ceremonies here on historic occasions. 

Below the symbolic spire are old-fashioned windows, 
illumined by warm candlelight during the widely cele- 
brated Christmas pageant, which takes place at the chan- 
cel. The nativity and adoration of the shepherds and 
kings before the Child Jesus is enacted annually. Be- 
fore the altar a young woman in pale blue with white 
veil is seated holding a baby. Joseph stands near, in 
yellow robe and carrying a staff. Shepherds, barefooted, 
clad in rough skins, approach down the center aisle, 
bearing their gifts to lay at the feet of Mary. The 
kings, in rich, flowing robes, carry jewel boxes and prec- 
ious perfumes. Music plays. “The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity,” a stately figure clad in a white robe and hold- 
ing a tall candle, enters to place the candle on the altar. 
Children in bright colors stand or sit near her outside 
the altar rail. The “twelve apostles,” each carrying a 
candle lighted from the large one on the altar, symbol 
of the “Light of the World,” take their places, six on 
a side, on the steps leading to the altar. 

The audience rises to join in singing “Joy to the 


World, the Lord Is Come!” As the people resume 
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their seats, the pageant forms into a procession, match- 
ing along the front aisle, around the left side, across the 
chancel. “The Light of the World” comes down the 
altar steps and joins the procession. All disappear into 
the adjoining parish house. The resurrection of the 
age-old story has again passed into the years. 

Though the lighted candles have vanished, the old 
church shows forth its own beauty and welcomes those 
who wish to remain for study and meditation in the an- 
cient edifice. The whole interior is white, with red ac- 
cessories. The pulpit and the steps leading to it are of 
mahogany. There are the original settee and parson’s 
chair of the 1740 church. A silver baptismal bowl, given 
by the women of the parish in 1826, is at one side of the 
chancel. It replaces the old tin one used in 1758. The 
hundred or more box pews have long cushions of red 
tapestry. Each has a door, and the hassocks in the cor- 
ners suggest familiar use. 

Churches, like people, often take on their environ- 
ment. This one—now of sturdy granite—stood staunch 
and true during the Colonial and Federal periods, pro- 
claiming right, faith, and honor. The first log meeting 
house, built on this site in 1674, was destroyed during 
the French and Indian War. But the people could not 
remain long without a church. In 1721 a small frame 
house of worship was constructed; and in 1740 a larger 
wooden one, often called “Old Jerusalem,” rose on the 
historic site. 

Parson Smith wrote on the occasion of his ordination 
in 1726: “We are the first Ch. yt. ever was settled to the 
Eastward of Wells—May ye Gates of Hell be never 
able to prevail agst. us—Amen.” The present granite 
edifice, First Parish of Portland, was dedicated in 1826. 
The bell that calls to worship today is the third one 
cast, and still retains its E flat which was used in 177), 
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when church bells did duty for fire alarms, and the 
pitch determined the locality. For more than two hun- 
dred and twenty years, loyal bell-ringers and sextons 
have performed their devoted service. 


The choir loft too, is memorable, for here Hermann 
Kotzschmar, the noted organist, and conductor of the 
Hayden Association of Portland, gave music to the city 
and tourists from many countries for more than fifty 
years. The first organ for “Old Jerusalem” was built 
into the new stone church in 1825. A second organ was 
purchased in 1866. Dr. Kotzschmar searched long for 
just the right one. After its installation he worked with 
it for the compositions and arrangements that are among 
Portland’s most precious traditions. The boys of the 
parish took turns as “organ 
blowers.” Dr. Kotzschmar’s 
ashes now repose in a niche 
close to his beloved organ. 


The beautiful chandelier, 
which weighs 600 pounds, 
had forty-eight lights as 
early as 1825. At present it 
has twice that number. In 
1775, during Mowatt’s bom- 
bardment from the British 
sloop-of-war, a cannon ball 
crashed through the walls of 
the church. This ball has 


been set in a chain just 


above the chandelier. 


The interior of the church 
is now very much as it was 
in 1826. The hanging lamps 
on either side of the pulpit, 
and the baptismal bowl 
framed in the chancel have 
been preserved from the 


“Old Jerusalem” meeting 
house. The pulpit is the 
original of the present build- 
ing, as are the pews, the gal- 
lety clock, and most of the 
church fittings. 


Many pews are still occu- 
pied by descendants of orig- 
inal owners. Of notable in- 
terest is the one to the right 
of the chancel, for many 
yeats occupied by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. His 
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beautiful lines are often used today: 
“,.. And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray; 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait.” 
Names of many of the old-timers have passed into his- 
tory, but their hymns and poems are kept alive by the 
new generation. 

Man’s aspirations for a better life, through the wor- 
ship of God and the brotherhood of man find eloquent 
and enduring expressions in this, the oldest church in 
Portland, one of the oldest in all New England. 


“OLD JERUSA 
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Cathedral Loses Uld and Loyal Friend 


Constance Satterlee Rhinelander died March 24, 1948. 
Washington Cathedral has seldom had a more devoted 
friend. Her husband, Frederic W. Rhinelander, had 
predeceased her by many years and after his death the 
Cathedral held even a larger place in her life than be- 
fore. 

Her youth was spent in close association with her 
father, Henry Yates Satterlee, the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington. The acquisition of the land on Mt. St. Alban, 
the planning of the Cathedral, the laying of the corner- 
stone—all these were absorbing topics of conversation in 
her father’s household. The young girl watched the 
building of the Bethlehem Chapel and of the Apse, of 
the Great Choir and the Crossing, of the North Tran- 
sept and the beginnings of the Nave. She felt herself, 
in a very real sense, her father’s representative, and after 
his death her sense of responsibility increased. Her Chris- 
tian name took on an added significance. 

Her married life was lived in New York, but there 
she was by no means a passive observer of progress on 
Mt. St. Alban. Her favorite maxim was “Pray and 
Work.” She accordingly identified herself with the New 
York Committee of the National Cathedral Association. 
In due time she became its chairman and served faith- 
fully in that capacity for twenty years. As chairman 
and leader of the meetings of the Association, she laid 
great emphasis on the spiritual aspects of the members’ 
duties and privileges, and the importance of prayer. 

Vigorous in body and in spirit, she was a wonderful 
friend, and because her devotion to Washington Cathe- 
dral was so deep and so sincere, doubtless many of the 
friends who loved her have learned to love the Cathe- 
dral also. 

Upon her retirement as chairman she was chosen as 
honorary chairman and she retained that title till the 
day of her death. When the list of Cathedral Builders 
is at last complete, a conspicuous place on the Roll of 
Honor should be reserved for Constance Satterlee Rhine- 
lander. 

A Memorial to Mrs. Rhinelander, incorporated in the 
minutes of the April meeting of the New York N.C.A. 
Committee reads, in part: 

“In the death of Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, the 
New York Committee of the National Cathedral Asso- 


ciation, and the whole organization of the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Washington, D. C., have ex. 
perienced a great loss. 

“From the moment of the inception of the Cathedral 
in the mind of her distinguished father, Bishop Henry 
Yates Satterlee, she shared in his vision and in his enthv- 
siastic labors for its realization in stone. 

“On her marriage she came again to live in New York 
and in 1914 was elected chairman of the New York 
Committee. She filled this position with enthusiasm and 
devoted loyalty for twenty years until her retirement in 
1934, 

“In 1943, Mrs. Rhinelander was persuaded to resume 
the chairmanship for two years and did so with her 
accustomed zeal and matchless ability. Her very heart 
was in the work. She continued an active member of 
the Committee until her death. 

“During these many years her interest never flagged 
in the great undertaking begun by her father. She 
delivered over 200 addresses at Cathedral meetings all 
over the country to further the erection of Bishop Sat- 
terlee’s great vision of a house of prayer in the Capital 
of the Nation for all people. 

“The New York Committee of Washington Cathe- 
dral desires to place on record the expression of their 
sorrow at her death and of their appreciation of her life 
and leadership.” 

Meeting a few days after Mrs. Rhinelander’s death, 
the Board of Trustees of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation had the following resolution spread upon its 
minutes: 

RESOLVED: That in the death of Constance Sat- 
terlee Rhinelander (Mrs. Frederic William Rhinelander) 
on March 24, Washington Cathedral lost one of its most 
faithful friends and most loyal leaders. The daughter 
of Washington’s first bishop, for twenty years chairman 
of the New York Committee of the National Cathedral 
Association, Mrs. Rhinelander’s intimate association with 
the Cathedral extended unbroken for 50 years. She gave 
unsparingly of her time, and of her gifts as a leader, 
winning to the Cathedral enterprise unnumbered friends 
through the contagion of her enthusiasm. We shall 
miss her friendship and her zeal, and shall continue to 
benefit from the impetus which her devotion has given 
to our Cause. 





W ashington Cathedral, South Side 


Their Names Hhall Be Had 


, 


in 
Everlasting Remembrance 


E do well when we commemorate the dead 
worthily. But it is often beyond our power or 
means. Therefore many have welcomed an op- 
portunity to enshrine the names and memories of the 
Christian dead in this beautiful new Cathedral in the 
Nation’s Capital. Our tribute can here be built into the 
everlasting walls of this House of Prayer for all People. 
A plain building stone can be placed in the Cathe- 
dral fabric and a name inscribed in the Book of Re- 
membrance, there to be preserved for all time, at a cost 
of ten dollars—about what it costs to send a floral trib- 
ute. A certificate signed by the Bishop of Washington 
and the Dean of the Cathedral is sent promptly to the 
‘amily so that its members may know what is being done. 
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HUS the gift becomes a permanent memorial, serv- 

ing both God and man, as this great Cathedral rises. 
It testifies to the honor and respect, to the love and affec- 
tion, of the giver for the departed. It comforts the be- 
reaved to know that the memory of their beloved dead is 
forever preserved in the Temple of God. 
* Either now or later you may desire to make such a 
memorial for a friend or a member of your family. 
Washington Cathedral invites you to do so. 


Persons desiring to commemorate the departed in this 
way should send the appropriate information to W. R. 
Castle, Treasurer, Washington Cathedral National 
Building Fund, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Dr. Ellinwood to Be Ordained 


Dr. Leonard Ellinwood, for the past eight years a 
member of the Washington Cathedral Choir, will be 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Dun in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel this month. He feels that his is a teaching 
vocation and does not anticipate being ordained to the 
priesthood. 

A member of the Joint Commission on the Revision 
of the Hymnal, Dr. Ellinwood is now preparing the 
manuscript of the forthcoming Handbook to the Hym- 
nal. He has edited the works of Francesco Landini, 
which were published by the Medieval Academy of 
America in 1939, and also edited the Music Treatise by 
the eleventh century Herman, the Lame, for publication 
by the University of Rochester. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to musical periodicals, and has written several 
articles for THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 

Dr. Ellinwood was born in Littleton, New Hampshire, 
and has made his home in Washington for the past eight 
years, during which time he has been at the Library of 
Congress, where he is a subject cataloguer. His profes- 
sion before joining the library staff was teaching, an in- 
terest he has continued recently as a member of the 
faculty of the Evergreen Conference Music School in 
Colorado. He is a graduate of Aurora College in Illinois 
and holds the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from the Uni- 


versity of Rochester School of Music. 
Miss Rosalind Wright 


The death of Miss Rosalind Wright took from the 
Cathedral, and more particularly from All Hallows 
Guild, a devoted and beloved friend. Her funeral, held 
in Bethlehem Chapel on April 30, was conducted by 
Bishop Dun, assisted by Dean Suter. 

Until her last illness Miss Wright had hoped to be 
able to take part in the annual Flower Mart, a Cathedral 
occasion to which she had given hours of time and the 
great benefit of her artistry and inspiration for years. 
Many times the arrangement of flowers in her booth won 
top honors at the Mart. She was also an active and 
faithful worker in the Bishop’s Garden. Of her Mrs. 
Daniel W. Knowlton, former chairman of the garden 
committee, has said, “For many years she worked beside 
me in the Bishop’s Garden, loving what she did and giv- 


ing a sensitive meaning to the garden’s beauty. She 
brought out the best in everyone, for she craved perfec. 
tion, yet her life was simple and she found enjoyment 
in doing simple things.” 


Bishop Dun to Attend European Meetings 


The Bishop of Washington and Mrs. Dun are sail- 
ing this month on the Queen Mary for England, where 
Bishop Dun will attend the Lambeth Conference, July 
4 through August 8. They will then go to The Nether. 
lands in time for the opening of the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, to be held in Am. 
sterdam August 17 to September 8. Bishop Dun is one 
of the four primary delegates named by the Presiding 
Bishop to represent the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
others being Bishop Sherrill, the Very Rev. William H. 
Nes, Dean of Nashotah House in Wisconsin, and 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati churchman and presently 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 


Children’s Day 


Approximately 1,200 children from church schools 
throughout the Diocese of Washington spent May 15 at 
the Cathedral, devoting the morning to sports and field 
games, having a picnic lunch and very informal enter- 
tainment program in the amphitheatre, and presenting 
their Lenten Mite Box offerings at an afternoon service 
in the Great Choir. The day was warm and sunny, and 
children were rampant all over the close. The coopera- 
tion of the District of Columbia Recreation Council 
made possible an excellent field program, with prizes 
awarded in more than twenty competitions. 

For the service, four hundred members of choirs from 
parishes and missions throughout the diocese sang. Dean 
Suter spoke, telling the story of Pentecost and vividly 
describing the need today for giving the peoples of the 
world the Christian message in many tongues. The 
offering, totaling more than $10,000 was received by 
Bishop Dun. 


Tree Planting 


On May 5, a Rogation Day, members of the Sixth 
Form at St. Albans School planted a young dogwood 
tree in the park on the Wisconsin Avenue side of the 
Cathedral Close. Given by a Cathedral friend, the tree 
was planted by the senior prefect, Murray Edward 
Miles, in the presence of his classmates, Canon Lucas, 
the Cathedral Verger, and Dean Suter. 

The Dean read a paragraph from Fairfield Osborn’s 
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recently published work on conservation, stressing the 
need for understanding of the world-wide necessity for 
preservation of natural resources, and offered prayers. 
It is hoped that the tree will be the first of a series of 
dogwood trees, planted by both Cathedral schools, which 


will ultimately meet in the center of the park. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sheerin 


Washington Cathedral shared a community and 
Church-wide loss in the death this spring of the Rev. 
Dr. Charles W. Sheerin, Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany since 1942 and for four years prior to that 
vice president of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Although Dr. Sheerin’s association 
with the Cathedral was comparatively brief, when called 
upon to take active part in its affairs, he was always 
generous with his time and most helpful with his sug- 
gestions. His address at the dedication of Bishop Free- 
man’s memorial was an inspiring and memorable tribute 
toa man who had preceded him at Epiphany and sub- 
sequently become one of the leaders of his generation of 
Churchmen. 

At its April meeting the Cathedral Chapter adopted 
the following resolution: 

“The death on April 4th, 1948, of the Reverend 
Charles Wilford Sheerin, D.D., removed from the larger 
Cathedral Family a man of unusual magnetism and 
generosity. He was elected an Honorary Canon of 
Washington Cathedral in February, 1943, and in Octo- 
ber, 1947, was re-elected for a five-year term. During 
this time until his death the Cathedral received the 
benefit of his vision, and of his friendly, helpful spirit. 
ee will long be remembered with affection and grati- 
tude.” 


Summer Conferences 


Canon Wedel, Warden of the College of Preachers, 
will teach the keynote course at the Wellesley Confer- 
ence, June 20 to June 26. His subject will be “The 
Gospel, the Church and the World,” and he will con- 
sider the church’s God-given sources of revival as it faces 
the increasingly hostile and secular world. The lec- 
tures will deal with two signs of revival in our time—the 
recovery of an authentic faith of the Bible and the re- 


8 understanding of the meaning and mission of the 
church. 


Also teaching at the famous New England conference 
will be Mrs. Harold Kelleran, consultant in the depart- 
ment of Christian education for the Diocese of Wash- 
ington, who will give a course for experienced teachers 
dealing with problems of present day church schools. 


At Shrine Mont in Virginia the Rev. George J. 
Cleaveland, canon librarian, will be director of the 
clergy seminar, July 26 through August 6. He will also 
lecture on “Personalities of the Reformation of the 


Church of England.” 


Church Society for College Work 
In April the Church Society for College Work moved 


its headquarters to Mount Saint Alban, returning after 
several years’ absence. The office is located in the gray 
frame building known as St. Hilda’s Lodge. 

To the Rev. Dr. J. Clemens Kolb, president of the 
Society, and to all members of the office staff and the 
Society, Washington Cathedral extends a hearty wel- 
come. 


St. Albans Graduation 


A graduating class of twenty-nine heard a challenging 
address delivered by James B. Reston, diplomatic corre- 
spondent for The New York Times, at the St. Albans 
School commencement in the Great Choir of the Cathe- 
dral on June 5. The candidates were given their diplomas 
by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington and 
president of the school board of trustees. 

Immediately following the commencement service prize 
day exercises were held in the amphitheatre after which 
the Class of 1948 presented its window to the school 
refectory. 


Visiting Canterbury and Leon 

Canon Merritt F. Williams is leaving this month, by 
air, for England, where he will attend the famous Can- 
terbury Cathedral Festival and, he hopes, find inspira- 
tion for a similar event at Washington Cathedral. 

Before returning to this country Canon Williams will 
go to Spain where, with three stained glass artists, he 
will visit Leon Cathedral. Washington Cathedral’s stat- 
ute on stained glass includes the statement “that the glass 
windows of Le Mans and Chartres cathedrals and of 
Sainte Chapelle in France and of Leon Cathedral in 
Spain are accepted as notable examples to study in our 
endeavor to establish for our Cathedral the degree of 
intensity and richness of color that would be in har- 
mony with a latitude and climate such as exist in the 
District of Columbia.” 

Plans for the trip were made by Mr. James Sheldon, a 
member of the Cathedral’s Building Committee and a 
recognized authority on stained glass. The artists who 
are making the trip are Mr. Rowan LeCompte and Mr. 
Robert Lewis of Baltimore, and Mr. Oliver Smith of 
Philadelphia. 
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1928, with a goal of $60,000. Dean Lane laid the cor- 
nerstone of the new addition on Sunday, December 28, 
1930, fifteen years after the original cornerstone had 


been laid. 


Bishop Mitchell, who announced his retirement in 
1944, had given unstintedly of himself during the nine- 
teen years of his administration, laboring incessantly, 
enduring hardships, and cheerfully accepting many sac- 
rifices incident to the work of a consistent and con- 
secrated Missionary Bishop. He set no tasks for his 
clergy more difficult than his own, nor required of them 
more devotion to high ideals of service than he himself 
was glad to render. 


His successor, the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving was 
consecrated in Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, of which he 
had for a number of years been Rector. During the 
sessions of convocation that fall the new Bishop was 


officially installed in the Cathedral. 


Less than a year after Bishop Atwood’s death, the 
man who had been dean of Trinity Cathedral since 
1926, the Very Rev. Edwin Selden Lane, died. His 
successor was the Very Rev. William Roland Otto, who 
served until his death in May, 1946. Within the month 
the Rev. James W. F. Carman, a National Council 
field officer for the Third Province, accepted a call to 
become dean of the Cathedral, in which he was installed 
in October, 1946. 

The picture of the Cathedral today is an inspiring 
one when one looks at its plans and hopes for tomorrow; 
Dean Carman, and all the staff; the splendid Church 
School; the choirs, not one but three; the outstanding 
Men’s Club, “raring to go” and to do; the Auxiliary, 
and all its associated bodies filled with the spirit of 
service; the Young People; the congregation as a whole, 
and Bishop Kinsolving always inspiring and leading. 

Let us quote from a recent report: 


Time was when this Cathedral was relatively a small 
parish. In 1900 our communicants totaled 199, and by 
1910 the number had reached 310. In another decade, 
1920, we had only 789 communicants. The year 1930 
found us with 853. Today, eighteen years later, Trinity 
Cathedral has grown to such stature that of the more 
than 7,000 parishes and missions of our Church in the 
United States, this is one of the largest, with 1,950 
communicants. 

“We of the Cathedral may be proud of this, our 
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parish, and its position among our contemporaries. But 
the faith and effort of the past which have won this dis. 
tinction for us have conveyed greater responsibilities 
upon the present staff and each individual parishioner, 
Trinity Cathedral must continue to grow. 





NAVE LANTERN 
designed and made by Rambusch for 
Christ's Church, Rye, New York 
Rev. Wendell W. Phillips, Rector 
F. T. Methven, Architect 


A thought for those confronted with a 
Church Lighting Problem: Those lights 
may be there for many generations. Is it 
not incumbent on you to insist on the best 
in craftsmanship and the latest in church 
lighting technique? Write for our new 
booklet on “Church Lighting Trends”. 
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“Let your light so shine before men that they may see a 
your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven” \ | 


“Light” has from time immemorial been i 
recognized as the symbol of God’s presence. : 
In the Christian religion especially, the use 
of lighted lamps and candles to signify the 
spiritual light brought to the world by Christ, 
goes back to the early days of the Church’s \ 
history. 

Church services that involve the burning of 
candles are, because of their beauty and in- 
spiration, a growing custom. Few ceremonies 
so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 
Light of Christ to others . . . inspire quiet 
prayer and meditation . . . encourage and in- 
crease regular attendance. 


Will & Baumer religious candles are made 
in strict accordance with the high purpose for 
which they are used. Made of the finest ma- 
terials, they are smokeless, dripless and odor- 
less. They burn clearly and steadily under all 
conditions. 
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There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service 
and ceremony, including Eucharistic Candles, 
Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, ete. Will & Baumer 
representatives are within reach of every church in 
the country. Discuss your problems with them, or 
write the company direct 




















special Candlelight 
Service, prepared 
through the collaboration of several well-known 
clergymen, has now been organized in printed 


form. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 
Write Dept. CA. 
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A Hymn-Writing Bishop 
(Continued from page 10) 


estant succession, a struggle which ended in the igno- 
minious flight of James II in 1688, followed by the im- 
mediate accession of William III. In that epoch- 
making event, the official establishment of the Reforma- 
tion begun under Henry VIII was finally consummated, 
and Bishop Ken, the hymn-writer, was one of the chief 
actors in the final act of that great drama. 

James II, at heart a Roman Catholic, used every means 
in his power to extend the influence of that church in 
England, and have it legally established. He encoun- 
tered strenuous opposition from most of the peers, from 
the parliament, from the masses of the people, and, of 
course, from the clergy. 
head when James issued the Declaration of Indulgence, 


The controversy came to a 
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which, while proclaiming freedom for all forms of wor. 
ship, was obviously intended for one purpose only—to 
remove all restrictions against the official, civil establish. 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, and open the way 
for James himself to embrace that faith and yet keep 
the throne of England. James definitely challenged the 
clergy when he ordered them to read the Declaration of 
Indulgence from their pulpits. Only a few clergymen 
read it, and when they did, their congregations walked 
out. Seven of the bishops not only declined to read it 
in their cathedrals, but forbade any of their parish clergy 
to read it. This brought the strife to a head, and the 
seven non-conforming bishops were swiftly arrested and 
imprisoned in the Tower of London to await trial for 
high treason. Bishop Ken was one of these. 

Thus were the British people confronted with the 
spectacle of their most eminent religious leaders cast 
into prison, and threatened with execution, at the ar- 
bitrary will of a despotic king who had not the discern- 
ment to read the warning signs of the times. The 
Tudors, though despots, knew when to withdraw, and so 
kept their throne. The Stuarts never did know when 
to give in, and so they lost their throne. 

Such was the crisis of 1688, and Bishop Ken was a 
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powerful factor in it. Feeling ran high throughout the 
land. One of the arrested bishops was Trelawny, Bishop 
of Bristol, but a native of Cornwall and much beloved 
by the sturdy, uncouth Cornishmen, who massed them- 
selves into formidable mobs, singing: 
“And shall Trelawny die? 
And shall Trelawny die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen, 
Will know the reason why!” 

Meanwhile the court opened in London to try the 
seven distinguished prisoners, while the outcome of the 
Riders 
were ready on the outskirts of the city to bear the ver- 
dict of acquittal or death to all parts of the country. 
Beacons were built for lighting at a moment’s notice. 
Bell-ringers in innumerable church towers were ready to 
announce condemnation and death with a minute toll, 
or, as everyone hoped, acquittal and victory with jubilant 
peals. The jury retired for deliberation while tense 
crowds waited impatiently for the verdict. At last it 
came: “Not guilty!” The nearer crowds took up the 
cry. Horsemen bore the news afar. Bells clashed out. 
Beacons flared. England had weathered another con- 
stitutional crisis. William of Orange had already landed 
at Tor Bay with an army, awaiting the invitation of 


trial was awaited with breathless excitement. 
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the Lords and Commons to advance on London. James, 
now in a frenzy of fear, issued a flood of conciliatory 
proclamations abjectly surrendering everything for which 
he had obstinately contended, but it was too late to win 
back the loyalty of the British people, and he was com- 
pelled to flee to Europe. Thus, without any bloodshed, 
the reign of the Stuarts came to an end and William III 
ascended the throne. 

So Thomas Ken, bishop, hymn-writer, close associate 
of Izaak Walton, the “Compleat Angler,” took part in 
unseating a king and establishing once for all that Prot- 
estant succession which was again safe-guarded by 
solemn oath at the Coronation of King George VI, 
within the hearing of the whole world. 
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Smith, Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, Mrs. Robert Kean, Mrs. 
Fred H. Vinson, Mrs. John Nicholas Brown, Mrs. J. 
Lawton Collins, Mrs. Marquis Childs, Mrs. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert A. Taft, Mrs. Herbert LaFol- 
lette, Jr., Mrs. Lister Hill, Mrs. William O. Douglas, 
Mrs. Tom Clark, Mrs. Louis Denfield, Mrs. Robert A. 
Lovett, Mrs. Luther Miller, Mrs. Orme Wilson, and 
Mrs. Dean Acheson. 


At the invitation of Canon Lucas, headmaster of St. 
Albans School, each chairman had dinner at the school 
one evening of her stay, and on Thursday the entire 
group were guests of Miss Mabel Turner, Girls’ School 
principal, at luncheon. 
There was disappointment Friday when bad weather 
postponed the Flower Mart, thereby making it impos- 
sible for many chairmen who could not stay over to at- 
tend this happy and colorful festival, but the more seri- Children’s Chapel 
ous-minded appreciated the extra time thus made avail- Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
able for the final business meeting, which concluded with tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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Lambeth Palace 
(Continued from page 6) 


of the conference. It will not be possible to re-install 
the library by then, but there should be a number of 
treasures on view. The guard chamber, which also suf- 
fered from fire on another occation, cannot be repaired 
in time. The famous portraits are now back in the Pal- 
ace, but they cannot yet be hung. 

Visitors to the conference will see that the Palace 
area carries many other scars of the seventy nights of 
death from the skies. The famous Lambeth Walk near- 
by—a typical London market which has become cele- 
brated by the well-known song and dance—also suffered 
badly. The crowded street of humble food stores, eel- 
pie shops, second-hand clothing stalls, fruit barrows, and 
junk dealers, is still badly gashed by the boarded-up 
ruins that mark a people’s anguish. But the Lambeth 
“cockneys,” true to type, came through the trouble with 
their heads high. They have tightened their belts and, 
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with characteristic grim humor, are working for Britain 
in days of peace. 

The spirit so vividly manifest by these modern Britons 
and dramatized by the strength of the old buildings, 
should do much to stimulate the minds and hearts of the 
men whose councils, inspired by the strength and beauty 
of the ancient traditions of a great Church, will seek 
to give renewed direction to the spiritual strivings of 
mankind. 


Flowers for Cathedral Altars 


Many persons have asked to provide flowers for 
one of the Cathedral altars as a memorial or thank- 
offering. These requests have established a very 
beautiful custom and the Canon Precentor is always 
happy to make such an arrangement for any per- 
son who inquires. Details may be obtained from 


his office at Washington Cathedral. 
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IN THE NATION’S ARMED 
FORCES IN TIMES OF WAR 
BY ENSHRINING THEIR 
NAMES AND SERVICE REC- 
ORDS IN THE NATIONAL 
ROLL OF HONOR. 
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Have You Enrolled Your Servicemen?P 





Here, in the Patriots’ ‘Transept, surrounded by symbols 
of Christian faith and hope, in peace and beauty, the 
National Roll of Honor will permanently record our 
nationwide tribute of honor and gratitude for their loyalty, 
patriotism, and sacrifice. ‘The privilege of submitting 
names is open to all. The only requirement is that the 
enrollment be signed by the veteran or some member of 
his or her family. 


For full information and enrollment forms write to the 
National War Memorial Committee, Washington Cathedral 
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This page is given by a friend of Washington Cathedral. 
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Tue AGE is indebted to Mrs. Percy R. Pyne of Bernards- 
ville, New Jersey, and to the Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper of Philadelphia, for the substance of the article on Mrs. 
Frederic Rhinelander. Both were personal friends of Mrs. 
Rhinelander and both worked with her for many years on 


behalf of the Cathedral. 
+s + #8 

The Rev. G. Stanley Helps, author of the article on Bishop 
Thomas Ken (page 10), has been interested in England’s an- 
cient cathedrals for many years, and writes from his early 
memories and study in that country. He is a minister of the 
Methodist Church and now lives in North Grosvenordale, 
Connecticut. 

*k ok Ok Ok * 

The History of Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix, Arizona (page 
19), is a condensation of a detailed history of the Missionary 
Diocese of Arizona, written by Archdeacon Jenkins for the 
diocesan archives. Although Dr. Jenkins’ long association with 
Trinity made him an ideal historian, he is perhaps better known 
for his work with the Indians in the Havasupai country, a mis- 





Summer, 








1948 


sionary effort which has been widely publicized in both the 
religious and secular press. His most recent visit to the Supai 
Indians was made to supervise the delivery of a quonset hut, 
to be used as a chapel, which was transported, bit by bit, down 
to the bottom of the canyon by helicopters. 
* oe kK Ok xX 

The illustrations for Walter Holton’s article on page 4 
were made from steel engravings published in Lambeth Palace 
by E. W. Brayley, London, 1806. They were made available 
through the courtesy of the Fine Arts Department of the 
Library of pt 
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